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THE FIE-TBEE OP THE JDKA. 




pN one of the western slopes of 
the Jura, looking towards 
France, stood the feudal man- 
sion of Grammont. 

It was a noble building, notwith- 
standing its irregular structure, its high and 
low turrets, and its many wings. Erected 
ages before, each successive century had 
darkened its grey stone; and now it appeared 
almost forbidding, encircled as it was by the 
sombre forest. But beyond its gates all was 
joy and gladness, for Christmas was draw- 
ing near; and at the end of tha ossafct^ 
hall of the castle was gomg, to^x^^^ 
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Christmas-tree, with its brilliant decking, 
its holy associations. 

The morning was clear and frosty, when 
the forester and his men entered the forest 
to select what their master wanted. As they 
came under the lofty arches, they could not 
but feel awed — indeed, it seemed as if they 
were disturbing with their petty design a 
conclave of giants; and to walk beneath 
those bending branches, so still and so ma- 
jestic on this winter day, was to come in 
contact with the grandest and most solemn 
assembly that ever man beheld. 

Their choice was soon made — it was a 
beautiful tree ; so straight, so well-formed, 
with limbs so regular, and its foliage so full 
and perfect. They gave the cruel strokes : 
it was felled, loaded, and brought inside the 
court, whence it would be dragged in, then 
raised up again. 
Christmas eve arrived, when the tree, «S\ 
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lighted up, blazing and crackling, heavy no 
more with the chilly burden of the moun- 
tain, but with brilliant toys and costly gifts, 
stood erect in the hall, surrounded by the 
family of the castle and their guests, while 
from the walls gazed immovably old dames 
and grandsires. What now of the solitude 
of the forest ? what of its cheerless silence, 
its cold, moonlight rays ? — all for the tree 
is splendour, animation, honour, and loud 
praise ! 

On the next day it was again decked 
with lights and offerings, and the village 
children were given a full share in the fes- 
tivities. It was a goodly sight : the great 
and powerful, those living in wealth and 
ease, finding delight in dividing their abun- 
dance with the destitute. Truly, those same 
heavenly hosts who awoke the shepherds of 
old in the plains of Judea, must have a.^sss. 
rejoiced at so much c goo&-N^«^«^^^ 
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For nearly a week the tree had remained 
at the castle, when the Baron ordered the top 
to be cut off, and the stem firmly set between 
boards. When trimmed and adorned anew, 
it was placed on a cart,theBaron riding after. 

An hour later they reached a small cot- 
tage, built in a sunny spot on the lower 
slope of the mountain. There a poor widow 
lived with her invalid daughter, a sweet 
girl, whose youth was wasting away by a 
slow but sure disease. Mother and child 
had few joys. Their existence was humble 
and retired, and their short means kept 
them from what might have cheered its 
gloomy monotony. But in the Baron and 
his lady they had generous and thoughtful 
benefactors, who, ever since having left a 
gay capital to reside in their mountain 
home, had sought to relieve all suffering 
and sorrow within their reach, and the 
widow had ever been remembered. 
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It was dark when they approached the 
small habitation. But how shall we de- 
scribe the astonishment, the delight, and 
the grateful emotions of the feeble young 
girl, as, supported by her mother, she was 
led to the room where, blazing and dazzling, 
the tree was standing for her own special 
enjoyment ! When, O child of the forest, 
was thy glory so real as at this hour ? No 
more cold and proud in the silent assembly 
of thy sires, holding up thy graceful head 
towards them, useless and vain ; but better, 
far nobler, now, giving gladness, giving 
hope, giving comfort to the destitute and 
the afflicted. 

The branches were untrimmed ; a small 
purse, well filled, was laid in the hands of 
the grateful mother ; then, leaving his 
humble friends, the Baron took back with 
him his messenger of joy, for its destiny 
was not yet fulfilled. 
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A few miles from Grammont stood a 
hamlet^ embosomed in the forest. Too 
small and too poor to own a church, or even 
a school, it had been the object of the 
Baron's fervent and continued interest. By 
him a chapel was erected, to which a school- 
house was soon added, where often, on a 
Sabbath afternoon, both himself and his 
wife would gladly go to assist the regular 
Bible teacher ; thus becoming, by degrees, 
not only the truest, but also the most be- 
loved, friends of that community. There, 
now, was to go the Christmas-tree. Deco- 
rated once more, accompanied by useful 
gifts for each of the children and him who 
instructed them, it was next day escorted 
by the good Baron. 

On this bleak New Year's eve, with the 

roads nearly blocked up by drifted snows, the 

occupants of the poor hamlet were far from 

expecting their benefactor. A kind mea- 
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sage from him, possibly, they might get ; 
but to see him in person was not imagined, 
even by the most sanguine among them.. 

However, late in the afternoon the party 
reached the few scattered huts which com- 
posed the village. Lights were beginning 
to appear at the windows of the low dwell- 
ings ; but the Baron was able to get, un- 
noticed, to the school-teacher's house. In 
a short time the room was made ready ; the 
children in the habit of attending school 
were at once sent for; and after a short 
delay, all being assembled, these wondering 
and expectant little ones were ushered into 
their familiar school-room, now wearing, to 
them, such a different aspect. Each re- 
ceived his portion — a generous and appro- 
priate one. They were left to linger till the 
last taper had flickered away, when, all 
having dispersed, the Baron started again 
with his tree. 
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As he entered his home, the evening was 
far advanced ; and, after relating the events 
of the day — the joy of his little friends, 
their surprise so full of delight, and their 
outpouring gratitude — 

1 My tree,' said he, playfully, ' has one 
more mission to accomplish. To-morrow 
we shall again get him ready/ 

In the upper part of the village lived a 
poor, aged woman. Late in life, when 
almost destitute of all things, she had had 
to shelter and support two orphan grand- 
children, a boy and a girl. Without the 
aid coming from the castle, she would have 
been compelled to let the little ones beg 
their bread from door to door; but the 
Baron's charitable and truly Christian heart 
had joyfully given her help. To her the 
fir-tree was going on this its last journey. 
The first day of a New Year never rose 
brighter and more full of promise tliaxi did 
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this beautiful morning, as if God Himself 
was pouring over earth hope and bright 
prospects for the coming season ; and even 
the poor, who had no apparent causes of 
gratitude, were made to see the hand of a 
Father in the kindness of those who divided 
with them of their abundance. All decked 
and trimmed, the tree was accompanied by 
the kind Baron to the abode of old Fran- 
9oise, and, along with it, provisions enough 
to last her many weeks ; thus enabling her, 
for once at least in her lifetime, to imagine 
herself in abundance. 

And now that we have followed this 
Christmas-tree from cottage door to cottage 
door, shall we wish back, in its former 
grand state, this young son of the forest ? 
Shall we bid him return to the august con- 
clave, once more independent and strong 
in his proud growth, admired but useless ul 
cold grandeur t And wsdA. >&&» «osw& ^ 
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succeeding years grace his noble brand 
better than those cheerful lights whi 
brought gladness to so many hearts in 01 
short week of his existence ? 

So with man. As long as he stands up 
high and mighty in his elevation, little goo< 
does he accomplish, few consolations doe 
he impart. As the trees of the forest, In 
may give shelter to the birds of the air 
but it is only when bowed down under tin 
hand of his Maker, either by sorrow o: 
divers humiliations, that he becomes fit t< 
fulfil the purposes of his God towards him 
and that he can aid those who, too, have 
felt the weight of life upon their hearts. 

Sorrow is a purifier. Humiliations an 
as many strengthened to the soul, whei 
yielded to in adoration to a mysterious bm 
loving God. The heart must be broker 
with disappointments before it can rise ink 
hope; snd, in order to find all things in 
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God, from us all things must have been 
taken away. Sorrow, the discipline of the 
Cross, is the school for all that is highest 
in us. 



POOK JEKOME AKD HIS FAGGOTS. 




) N an ancient city lived an old 
man. He was not the only 
one there, but of him alone I 
shall speak now. 

* Poor Jerome} as he was called, 
was very poor. Indeed, so much so, that 
what he chiefly depended on for his living 
was the charity of his neighbours, and of 
the pastor of the parish. He had been a 
watchmaker of considerable skill ; and in 
his younger days, when he was strong, and 
his eyes were unimpaired, he had earned 
enough to maintain his family, composed of 
three motherless d□aldlett > ^xA\$^^^^» ^L ^ 
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of them — by his tender and constant devo- 
tion to the orphans — had inspired all who 
came near him with respect and admiration. 

Two of the little ones, however, died in 
early life. The third grew up to be eighteen 
years old — the joy and pride of her father, 
who could see her day by day develop in 
loveliness and in goodness. He cherished 
the hope that the maxims of the Gospel, 
which he had endeavoured to implant in 
her young heart, were yielding fruits unto 
righteousness. 

But the loving father had to be afflicted 
once more. His darling was taken away, 
and he was left . . . alone! From the 
time of the young girl's death, his health 
had gradually drooped. From being robust, 
and of a cheerful temperament, he began 
to lose all his elasticity of spirits, and nearly 
all his vigour. His hair turned grey very 
fast, and he soon looked like an old man* 
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He became almost an invalid; and what he 
could do for his support was very little in- 
deed. 

But, notwithstanding these bitter and re- 
peated afflictions, he murmured not.' He 
believed that his heavenly Father must 
have some paternal end in view, thus to 
deprive him of all his earthly treasures ; and 
to him such trust was sufficient. 

At the time when my story begins, 
Jerome had been for nearly fifteen years 
occupying a solitary room in a high tene- 
ment house. There he lived, with no one 
to see to him, no one to care for him, ex- 
cept occasionally the pastor of the district, 
and a few neighbours who had long known 
the old watchmaker. 

Among these was a family composed of 
. a professor, his wife, and two sons. The 
youngest, then a student at the university 
was a sincere Christiaii, ^\xo*fc\&gaKak *ssnt- 
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bition was, in all things, great and small, 
to resemble bis Divine Master. This young 
man was the best friend of Jerome. He 
would come and sit with him of an even- 
ing, always trying to bring something plea- 
sant and interesting to cheer him in his 
loneliness ; and he seldom left without 
words of Christian encouragement, or with- 
out having read to him some portion of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

One afternoon, the young man having 
attended a preparatory lecture before his 
examination, instead of going directly 
home, thought of stopping at Jerome's, 
whom he had not been able to visit for two 
or three days. As he reached the old 
watchmakers house, he saw him sitting on 
a pile of wood, panting and sweating, ap- 
pearing to be in great pain. 

' Well, friend Jerome, what is the matter 
with you to-day V he exclaimed, in a ciieer- 
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ing voice. ' What have they done to you, 
or what have you done to yourself, to be in 
such a state? Are you turning woodman, 
with all these faggots around you?' 

The old man smiled. Ere this he had 
looked most sad and miserable. 

' Young gentleman, you see,' said Jerome, 
'this is my provision for next winter. I 
like to make it early, on account of its be- 
ing more reasonable, you know; and this 
season, as I could not pay for having it car- 
ried up to my attic, I thought that, consider- 
ing I could do nothing more now-ardays, I 
might try just this at least, to help myself a 
little. But I am near dead, I am near dead 
by it.' 

' Oh, you dear, foolish Old Jerome I ' 
exclaimed the young man, taking off his 
coat and laying it down with his books. 
* You see to these for me, will you ? and Fll 
take care of your iaggpto *} «xA ^»sN%«^fc 
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of them, he was marching off with it on his 
back, when Jerome, amazed and confused, 
placed both his shaking hands on the young 
student's arm, and besought him to stop. 

He was determined, however; and up he 
went, to the very garret of the house ; came 
and went, came and went, with his load, till 
the last faggot was safely laid beside the 
others.* 

This is a true story, and that young man, 
who is living still, has attained a great age, 
having been for years past honoured and 
beloved as a noble and heroic champion of 
the truth. 

c Poor Jerome ' did not live much longer 

than the coming winter; but surely he 

never rejoiced so much at the light of any 

* In the country where this incident took place, the 
poor of the cities occupy tenement houses of consider- 
able height. The attic, or garret, is divided between 
the different families in the building, and there they 
*eep their wood and charcoal. 
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fire as he did in those last months of his 
chequered life, when each bright blaze, 
dancing on his solitary hearth, reminded 
him that God was caring for him, giving 
him at least one loving friend. 

How happy, how grateful, the young 
student must have been, while visiting the 
old man, now confined to his room, to re- 
member that this last and greatest comfort, 
which was cheering the end of that life, 
had been afforded partly by his means ! 

He had indeed taken, to the letter, the 
injunction of the Apostle, that we should 

' Bear one another's burdens.' 



THE BLACK SILK STOCKING. 




!T was long ago — indeed, very 

long ago ; for I have come to 

be an old, man and then my 

grandmother was not much over 

twenty. 

But even now that it is evening — now 
that shadows are fast growing before me — 
I love to look into the dim past, where I 
can distinguish the noble figure of my 
venerable parent. 

I never have known her but with the 
halo of a great age around her beautiful 
countenance ; and I wish that I could pic- 
ture the grand bearing, \\xfc Afe§£»k \aw^ 
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ners, and graceful step, the face so calm 
that it was calming, and so full of Christian 
feeling, of that precious friend. 

Born in a high station, brought up in a 
society which she adorned, accustomed to 
all the habits of ease which long-acquired 
wealth seems entitled to confer, she had, 
when undertaking the duties of real life, to 
abandon her many comforts, and she had 
met with varied hardships. 

My grandfather, her equal by birth, was 
not in affluent circumstances ; and reverses 
having helped to sour a disposition not 
strong enough to master them, the gentle 
temper of his wife was sorely tried. 

But from bitter disappointments she 
found refuge in a deep and living piety, 
and in her love for her son, whom she re- 
ceived from the hand of her Father in 
heaven, one year after having left the home 
of her happy childhood. From that child, 
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my father, I learnt many touching traits of 
his beloved parent. 

He not only cherished, but revered her. 
She had given him more than life, impart- 
ing to him, from the depths of her noble 
mind, those treasures of intellect which, 
years after, the world was to marvel at ; 
and far more still : was it not she who had 
led him, even in his first years, to know and 
serve his Saviour ? 

When my father was but two years old, 
his mother began to teach him his letters. 
She would take the little fellow on her lap, 
and point to the big characters on the first 
page of the family Bible. A few weeks 
before he had reached his third birthday, 
he could, with comparative ease, read in 
every part of the sacred volume. 

His whole day he spent with his mother, 
reading with her, playing near her, holding 
for her skeins of worsted ore «&k^ ^g&&% < ss&> 
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with her; and at night, after she had heard 
him repeat a simple prayer, and had laid 
him in bed, she would sit by him till he 
fell asleep. So it was that her love en- 
twined the child's heart, and grew around 
it. Her aim was to see him become good. 
His ambition was to make her happy. 

When rather more than five years old, 
he had an exhibition of the excellence of his 
mother's character which he could not ap- 
preciate then, but which he never forgot. 
It was the fashion for men, at that time, to 
wear the stockings high above the knee; 
and many a diligent wife prided herself in 
the fabrication of these nether garments. 
My grandmother had been for several weeks 
preparing a pair of such, knitted of the 
finest possible black silk, which she was to 
present to her husband on his thirtieth 
birthday. 

Her work was all but done, as a few 
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needlefuls only were wanting, and on the 
next day she would be able to exhibit her 
skill and patience ; and having that morn- 
ing to go out on some business, she en- 
trusted her little son to a servant. 

As she was coming back, her heart light 
at the thought of having accomplished a 
great task, she saw the child on the steps 
of the house. Sunning towards her, his face 
flushed, and his eyes sparkling with excite- 
ment, he held in his two tiny hands a ball 
of black silk. The stocking had vanished ! 

' Dear, good mamma, see what I have 
done for you !' he exclaimed, joyfully. 6 1 
knew you would be so glad to find your silk 
all nicely wound up, so I pulled the needles 
out, and made haste to finish before you 
came back/ 

The feelings of the mother can be pic- 
tured, not described. She often told us 
that her heart wasiiettE Yro^^^^^N^'ss^ 
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mastering her grief, she smothered he 
tears, and pressing her darling in her arms 
thanked him for having tried to please hex 
Not a word escaped her lips that wouL 
have marred his delight. Did she no 
know that he had done what he could f o 
her? It was only later that she explainer 
to him the fact, and many years wen 
by ere he could know what his mother* 
emotions had been when seeing the bal 
of black silk. 
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iHE valley of Chamounie, 
which every summer is visited 
by so many thousands from 
all nations, is quite narrow, though 
several miles in length. It is bounded 
on the north by the Col d' Argentines, and 
on the south by the Col du Pillon, which 
separates it from a spot of great beauty, 
comparatively little known — the valley, or 
rather plateau, of St Gervais-le^village. 

That small hamlet, which can boast of a 
church of its own, but of very few dwell- 
ings, is several hundred isfc\» \BaaRBaafci3ss 
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above the Baths of St Gervais, quite famous 
in the vicinity for medicinal virtues. 

Sheltered by the Pillon and the Aiguilles 
de Varence, it rests amid fragrant meadows, 
basking in sunshine, with wooded hills on 
the east, and on the south nothing rising 
above it. All around is a beautiful region. 
Romantic valleys diverge from it, and 
seem to bring back to it their charms for 
those who have found out that secluded 
spot. 

One of those valleys, that of St Nicolas, 
is very narrow. In fact, it is no valley at 
all, the torrent being the only level part, 
and the paths on each side of it lying 
against the hills. 

St Nicolas is several miles from St Ger- 
vais-le- village, and going to visit it makes 
quite an excursion, with mules and provi- 
sions for the day. 

We went there in the end of July. The 
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weather, so warm in the valley of Geneva, 
which we had just left, was cool and brac- 
ing ; those elevated regions being too near 
the eternal snows ever to get any surplus 
of heat. ' 

The place itself, however, is in no way 
remarkable. Shut up between high moun- 
tains, there is no view whatever, and even 
Mont Blanc is too near to be seen. No- 
thing grows there but fir-trees, and the 
grass remains so short that it can hardly be 
called a crop. So far away from the world, 
you cannot help wondering whether the 
human beings who live, or rather exist 
there, are of the same kind as yourself ; and 
as we were nearing the scattered huts form- 
ing the hamlet, a sort of chill crept over our 
hearts at the thought of those doomed to be 
born and die in such hopeless and desolate 
loneliness. 

We wanted to rest from our long ride, 
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and were looking for the church. In t 
mountains the finest spot near the vil 
is generally taken for it and for the ce; 
tery. If there is any choice prospect 
be had, there you are sure to find the hoi 
of God and that of the dead ; the idea 
the people being, that to the departed one 
as to their Maker, belongs the best of eve: 
thing. 

We had gone through the hamlet, ai 
were turning the hill, when we entered tl 
cemetery. 

Small, secluded, shaded by immense fi 
trees, with rare damp grey stones, it w* 
indeed, a fitting resting-place for those wl 
had spent their lives around it. 

The church was a singular edifice, ai 
bearing the marks of great antiquit 
About half-way up the short, square tow< 
was a clock, with figures almost efface 
But we noticed an inscription, and aft 
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some pains we deciphered the words, which 
were : 

f PENDANT QUE VOU8 MB REGA&DEZ VOU8 YIEILLISSEZ.' 

(Translated.) 

'While you look at me, you are growing old.' 

Solemn truth ! There was the old clock 
that had struck so many, many times, and 
had so often marked the hour at which 
death was coming, and from it a silent but 
powerful voice was ever crying : 

6 You are growing old V What was true 
for one was true for each. All growing 
old. All approaching the fixed term — the 
immoveable boundary. All ! All I As well 
the poor mountaineer, whose goats were 
grazing around the tombstones, as the rich 
man, standing there for a moment, then 
going farther. "We were all growing old. 
"We are all growing old. The last day of 
life, which is known only to our Creator, 
and which we are ever putting far from us, 
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will sorely come, when we mast give an 
account of every thought and deed. 

* And we know that youth and age are bound witl 

such mysterious meaning, 
As the days are linked together — one short dream bu 

intervening !' 
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i OR several months I had been 
much concerned about the 
spiritual condition of a young 
man residing under my roof. 

As the friend of an only son 
whom I had lost, he had inspired me with 
sincere interest, and after the death of my 
child, I considered him at once as a loved 
and sacred trust. 

From the first he had attracted me. His 
disposition, while containing the most ex- 
traordinary contrasts, was one in which 
resided singular power — the power, no 
doubt, of a thoTOTi^i Y°xtoj <& tssxx^ "^ 
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was as if contamination had no hold of him 
— he betrayed no sympathy with things 
either low or evil ; and from the suggestion 
of vice he turned in disgust, and with loath- 
ing. In regard to his moral character, 
therefore, I felt at ease, even though he 
had as yet given no proof of having at 
work in his heart the influences and prin- 
ciples of the Word of God ; indeed, to him 
the greatest temptation might be to suppose 
that, for one constituted as he was, no need 
existed for a redeeming and sanctifying Gos- 
pel. 

Against one snare, however, he was not 
long found proof. While among the young 
men whom he met every day, there were 
those whose influence could be none but the 
most Christian and beneficial, others had 
brought to College a chilling spirit of scep- 
ticism, that spread its damp and deadly 
shadow over the finest blossoms of thexmnd. 
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Believing nothing — trusting no one but 
themselves, they seemed to consider that 
their mission on earth was to demolish and 
ruin, blight and wither all they came in 
contact with. 

One, in particular, had aimed at Henry, 
and often did I fear for my young friend : 
would not the fortress, attacked and re-at- 
tacked, battered on all sides, have ultimately 
to surrender ? I ceased not in my alarm 
to intercede at the throne of grace for him 
who was in danger ; for I well knew that 
nothing could save him but the Spirit of 
God producing in him an inward conviction 
of the sinfulness of our nature, and a firm 
and humble belief in Christ's power to re- 
deem and change it. 

Again and again I had spoken with him 
of these things, and no scruples of false 
delicacy had kept me from assuring him of 
the fact that, away itom ^Jfca ^v^sas-O^ 
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was irretrievably lost ; while in Jesus the 
greatest sinner is pardoned, and the most 
craving mind finds inexhaustible riches. 
He had ever listened with attention and re- 
spect, but I could well discover that nothing 
in him responded to my warning. 

One summer evening, after hours to us 
both of anxious and confined study, I of- 
fered Henry a seat in my phaeton ; for we 
both needed the cool and refreshing breezes 
of the neighbouring hills. 

We had reached the outskirts of the city, 
when my attention was arrested by a some- 
what singular group. Beautiful and pure 
white pigeons picking unseen riches on the 
road, with goats and kids, cats and dogs, 
frolicking about, were, for the time being 
at least, enjoying that one hour of life in 
perfect concord, when suddenly a black, 
low-legged and ordinary-looking dog start- 
ing from the peaceful assembly, and taking 
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a fancy to one of the pigeons, began to 
chase it round and round. 

I had stopped; for I wanted to know 
how long this most unequal contest would 
last. There was a free winged being, that 
in an instant could spread its pinions and 
escape all earthly evils ; but which, instead 
of doing so, was keeping so near earth, 
while flying from its unworthy pursuer, that 
continually it was on the point of having its 
snowy feathers soiled by impure lips! I 
could in my anxiety have pressed near the 
bird, and frightening it, made it rise in its 
proper atmosphere. 

But the peril had to cease. Just as the 
dog was sure of its success, away mounted 
the dove, alighting where all that its tor- 
mentor could now do would be to gaze either 
in admiration or regret. 

'At last P I exclaimed, as if released of 
a burden. 
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To me, what we had just witnessed was 
a graphic illustration of another contest. 
That much-loved young friend at my side, 
with his graceful and distinguished appear- 
ance, his elegant mind, and refined sympa- 
thies, was being chased very near earthy by 
an antagonist as ordinary as he was himself 
superior and uncommon. Such a struggle 
was indeed most unnatural. My hope for 
his safety rested solely on those strong 
1 Wings of Faith,' which, once spread, 
would bring him to regions of ennobling 
and life-giving influences, where shines the 
sun that never setteth — i Wings ' that carry 
us through the darkest and thickest clouds 
of earth, as well as beyond the widest realms 
of the unknown. 

We had resumed our drive, but neither 
of us spoke. It might be in Henry simply 
a regard for my desire to be silent ; or, was 
he too feeling the need of repose? were 
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thoughts similar to mine at work then in 
him f Possibly, as they were but the re- 
flection of many of our conversations. 

The sun was slowly disappearing at the 
blue line of the horizon, when we reached 
the summit of the highest hill ; at our feet 
long shadows were creeping over the mea- 
dows, preparing earth for the night; and 
with them was descending the promise for 
a few short hours of rest, when on the 
morrow, Nature, refreshed and restored, 
would resume its incessant toil. The whole 
scene was soothing in the extreme, and 
from the valley below there seemed to rise 
a sigh of relief at the prospect of peace. 

Henry was the first to speak. 

'Doctor,' said he, while his harmonious 
voice slightly vibrated with suppressed emo- 
tion, 'you were thinking of one both ig- 
norant and full of imperfections — of me — 
were you not, excellent Doctor?' and seiz- 
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ing my hand, he looked earnestly into my 
face. 

' Henry, my son/ I said, returning from 
my very heart the pressure of his hand, ' I 
was thinking of those " Wings of Faith " 
which alone can lift you above this world 
and its petty designs. Yes, / was thinking 
of you, hailing the time when you would 
be far beyond the low sophistry of the 
ablest sceptic/ 

That same evening was a new era in 
Henry's life. God the Almighty put His 
blessing on what had taken place. The 
heart of His young servant, ready and 
thirsting for cooling waters, was opened: 
from that day his mind was fully satisfied, 
and for years he has kept growing in grace, 
in usefulness, in all that tends towards 
eternal purity. 

And now that I approach the end of my 
course, now that slowly I come down the 
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western slope of our days, I see him rising 
and rising, the favour of his God and Sa- 
viour crowning his labours. The same 
' Wings ' which I need to uphold me in the 
descent, are sustaining him as he ascends 
the mountain of life. 

O Lord, our Strength and our Bedeemer, 
in Thy mercy grant to us both that they 
never grow weak, but that they may at the 
appointed time carry us safely into Thy 
presence full of glory ! 
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